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| colours of the rainbow’ The suburbs melt and 
SOUTHWARK IN THE OLDEN TIME. fade into the country, and each year the circle 
LonpDON is one of the oldest cities in the world, | around the city grows wider. It has been said 
and no authentic date can be assigned to its | that the inhabitants of the mighty conglomeration 
foundation. Many treatises have been written | of houses, streets, squares, and warehouses which 
since Tacitus on the one hand and Milton on the | make up the royal city have hardly more definite 
other severally propounded their Trojan, Celtic, | ideas of its vastness than have the fishes of the 
and British theories. Its name, legends, and | wide Atlantic of the immensity of the ocean in 
renown, together with its marvellous growth, have | which they swim. 
awakened many an historic echo, and inspired| Our minds cannot adequately grasp the enor- 
eloquent and poetic pens. mous area, or properly apprehend the meaning of 
It is a startling thought, as we look on the | a circuit of one hundred and twenty square miles, 
myriad buildings, churches, and warehouses, with | containing more people than the whole kingdom 
the rushing crowds which surround them, that | of Scotland. Were the houses set less than a 
there was a time when forests came down to the | yard apart, the line would reach from Land’s End 
margin of the river Thames, and wild beasts | to John o’ Groat’s, thence to the South Foreland, 
roamed about in them—when the rising grounds | and back again along the coast to our starting- 
and partially cleared glades were occupied by | place; in all, a vast triangle of about two thou- 
rude huts scattered here and there, and skin-clad | sand five hundred miles. 
aborigines herded their cattle and mended their It is not, however, the London of to-day to 
nets on the site of the greatest city the world | which we seek to introduce our readers, but the 
has ever seen, London of medieval times. We will suppose that 
The record of the gradual growth of London | our first traveller hails from the Continent—per- 
abounds with interest, whether we regard the | chance a soldier returning from the wars of Ger- 
causes or their operation. Its history is closely | many, France, or Italy. He may be a scholar or 
connected with civilisation, liberty, and art ; and | learned doctor from Padua, or a merchant from the 
many a landmark remains by which we can trace | Low Countries, Genoa, or Venice. He has crossed 
its progress and recall its ancient features. Our | the narrow sea, and being a man of knowledge 
imagination is enabled to rebuild its massive walls | and intelligence, has gathered folklore as he jour- 
and to repeople its civil and ecclesiastical edifices | neyed from Dover through the pleasant fields and 
—to follow the footsteps of Britons, Romans, | gardens of Kent. It is summer-time, and the 
Danes, and Normans, as they successively lorded | orchards, vines, crops, and flowers are in full 
over it, and thus to learn something of their habits | bloom or promise amidst the quiet beauty of the 
and customs; and although the fragments are fast | landscape. He has marked with the keenness of 
vanishing before the march of modern improve- | the archeologist and the reverence of the Christian 
ments, enough remains to afford pleasure and profit | the many village churches, which add charms to 
in our researches. We can disinter noted spots | every succeeding prospect, and which well repay 
and describe their hallowed memories; can ex-| close and careful examination, Then, as now, 
plore their highways and byways ; and can adduce | the chime of their sweet and sonorous bells 
much collateral evidence as to men and things | sounded through the quiet air. He sees the gabled 
connected with the Great Metropolis. cottages with clustering vines and creepers, the 
It is impossible at the present time to define the | picturesque rambling farmhouses, with tall chim- 
beginnings and endings of London. ‘As well,’ | neys and far-projecting eaves—the more substan- 
says a writer, ‘might we try to determine the | tial granges with quaint oriels, bold porches, and 
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green—and the stately mansions of England’s 
chivalry, bristling yet with battlement and 
bastion, but becoming pierced by external open- 
ings for exit and for light—sure sign of dawning 
security and peace. 

As he passed through Canterbury, our traveller 
pauses to pay his devotions in the majestic cathe- 
dral, venerable in age and associations. He has 
knelt before the glittering shrine of St Thomas 
i Becket, soon to be despoiled ; and has provided 
himself with relics as mementoes at Harbledown. 
He pursues the well-trodden pilgrim-way under 
the white cliffs and the breezy downs, through 
many a straggling village and sleepy town, till he 
reaches Dartford, the first posting station out of 
London. Here all is activity night and day with 
relays of post and pack horses prompt for the ser- 
vice of courtiers, couriers, and merchants. Black 
—then Bleak—Hill is reached and left behind, 
and Eltham’s royal palace in the height of its 
splendour—now, alas ! a farmhouse, and its high 
festal Hall a barn. Many conventual buildings 
repose around with full array of monastic appur- 
tenances. 

Entering the Kent Road or Street, he arrives at 
the boundary of London liberties, St Thomas-i- 
Watering, the precise spot being at the present junc- 
tion of Albany Street with the old road. Hither 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs were wont to come 
annually in civic state to inspect the boundaries, 


| 


and, as a stream flowed over the road, the citizens | 


used jocularly to speak of ‘going over the water.’ 
This spring was dedicated to St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and gave the place its name. King Henry V. 
was here welcomed on his triumphant return 
from France after the victory at Agincourt ; and 
Hall records ‘the solemn procession lauding and 
praising God for the high honour and victory to 
Him given and granted.’ A gallows was erected 
near at hand, on which frequent executions took 
place. One of the quarters of the unfortunate 
and misguided Sir Thomas Wyatt, who led the 
Kentish men against Queen Mary, was exposed 
at St Thomas-a-Watering in 1554: and the last 
execution took place in 1760, All signs of the 
locality have long been obliterated, and few 
among the passers-by have any knowledge of 
these scenes of pageantry and of blood, Gerarde, 
the great herbalist and botanist, who died in 1607, 
says the wild willow-herb is to be found nigh to 
the place of execution at St Thomas-i- Watering. 
Southwark begins where the country road ends, 
and comprises an area larger than the city itself. 


side, the street still called by its name recalling 
‘the site. Near by dwelt Beaumont and Fletcher, 
| Massinger and Oliver Goldsmith, the last of 


It was in far-off times mostly a dull and dreary ' 


marsh or swamp, where the wildfowl and bittern 
found a home, and extended from the river south- 
ward to those rising grounds now known as Clap- 
ham, Streatham, and Brixton. Islets rose above 
the waste of ooze and water; and a straggling 
forest, affording lurking-places for evil-doers, grew 
around. In 1578 there was a presentment made 
to Burleigh by Fleetwood the Recorder, who 
urges that ‘the south side is dark and shadowed 
with trees, affording an admirable place for such 
doings, a bower for conspirators,’ Ke. 

The Romans had embanked the shore of the 
Thames, had formed the broad highways of the 
Watling and Ermine Streets through the morass 
and forests, and had probably constructed a bridge 
to connect the shores. Remains of villas and 
other buildings, together with arms, urns, tiles, 


| fortification of London. The place has- share in 


and coins, have been found in abundance all along 
the road in the stratifications of two thousand 
years. The Danish vikings afterwards moored 
their war-galleys in the creeks and along the 
shore, when, in their frequent and audacious 
descents, they ravaged London, carrying desola- 
tion and dismay alike into the home, the palace, 
and the church. The Saxons subsequently forti- 
fied the suburb, using the old Roman mate- 
rial, whilst they in their turn were dispossessed 
by the conquering Norman William in 1066, 
who speedily bestowed the best and richest por- 
tions of the land on the priests. From Lambeth 
westwards, to Bermonds-Eye on the east, nearly 
all belonged to the Church, as did also about 
two-thirds of the city of London. Then arose 
abbeys, priories, and monastic institutions of 
all kinds, stately edifices and palatial dwellings, 
with all the appurtenances of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation and wealth. 

The name Southwark has been spelled by 
chroniclers in twenty-seven different ways ; but 
the meaning is the same—the south work or 


the great history of the times, and was the avenue 
along which most foreigners came. Many notable 
personages are associated with its chronicles ; and 
innumerable processions, regal, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and military, have flitted in rapid succession over 
its raised causeway. 

At the time of our traveller, disorders abounded, 
and the neighbourhood was rendered unsafe by 
reason of a loose and riotous class inhabiting tle 
rude hovels scattered around the low-lying districts 
on each side of the highway. The reputation of 
Southwark has always been more or less question- 
able. In the reign of Edward III. the manor was 
bestowed on certain religious fraternities, ‘that 
they might take order with the lawless population, 
and bridle the naughtiness of the said malefactors,’ 
Sundry prison-houses had been called into exist- 
ence, to aid in this laudable mission; and as 
years went by, they multiplied on every hand, 
There was the Clink in the liberty of that 
name, belonging to the bishops of Winchester, 
situated westward of their palace; the clink, or 
prison, being especially provided for ‘the incar- 
ceration of those who would bray and_ babble, 
or otherwise break the peace of our lord the 
king” This dismal prison was near to the Bank- 


whom in later times had earned a scanty and 
precarious living as a doctor. Many a righteous 
man was confined in this noisome jail, and 
endured with high constancy unjust and cruel 
treatment ; and some prisoners of note languished 
for years unpitied and alone. 

The Marshalsea was so called ‘as pertaining to 
the Marshals of England.” Offences committed 
within the verge of the Court, and matters of 
contempt and of debt, were purged here, often 
with the whole life of the offender and forfeiture 
of all his property. The White Lion, also an 
old hostelry, was one of the many jails; and 
Stow tells us that it had been so since 1550, 
and was generally filled with murderers and 
malefactors; and in the seventeenth century, 
with those oftentimes misguided though sincere 
men known as Puritans and Quakers. Outside 
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these abodes of horror, filth, and starvation, 
clamoured an array of utter vagrants, gathered 


in numbers to ply by day and by night the | 


trade of theft and of beggary, wandering about 
either singly and silently, or in companies when 
robbery upon a larger scale was designed. 

Through such scenes and amidst such uproar 
our traveller makes his way, never heeding the 
scowling looks of evil-disposel men gathered 
round the doors of low taverns, or under the pent 
roofs of the stalls scattered sparsely along the 
highway—a good quarter-staff, a stout heart, and a 
strong arm standing him in stead amidst the scenes 
of riot and lawlessness. 

He called to mind the various industries pos- 
sessed by Southwark: at one period the pickled 
herring business, which promised to bring much 
wealth and commercial prosperity; but from 
jealousies and sundry unexplained causes, it 
languished, and was carried by the promoters to 
Holland. There were also vinegar manufactories 
and breweries from a very early period, the latter 
taking deep root, and the largest passing through 
the hands of Thrale, Dr Jolnson’s friend, with 


whom he. frequently abode both here and in | 


Streatham, to its culmination in the gigantic 
establishment of Barclay and Perkins, whose 
premises cover many a spot of renown in the 
middle ages, civil, ecclesiastical, and theatrical 
—for part of the Globe playhouse, the old Non- 
conformist chapel, and portions of the grounds of 
abbots and priors, have been from time to time 
absorbed by these immense works. 

A large area was occupied by the Mint, which 
at first was a sanctuary tor insolvents, and after- 
wards contained a sumptuous mansion, built by 
Charles, Duke of Brandon, in 1518, shortly before 
the time of our traveller’s visit. This edifice was 
nearly opposite to St George’s Church, and _ por- 
tions belonging to it—parts of the staircases, doors, 
and other fittings—have been found built into 
neighbouring houses. When the Duke fell by 
attainder, and the property reverted to the king, 
money was coined there, hence the name given to 
the region around. Queen Mary bestowed the 
domain for a residence on the Archbishops of 
York, when the see was deprived of York House, 
Whitehall; but it was found to be out of the 
way and otherwise inconvenient ; and, permission 
being obtained, it was sold, and shortly afterwards 
pulled down for the purposes of trade. 

The Mint was ‘a refuge for the worst and 
lowest’ of the people, and was called that ‘un- 
happy country.’ Violence often resulting in death 
was not uncommon, and deeds of darkness occurred 
daily within its precincts. Travesties of Church 
rites were permitted, and marriages and christen- 
ings took place in taverns and shops similar to 
those which created so much obloquy in the 
Savoy, the Fleet, and in Mayfair. These nefa- 
rious transactions were legal and binding ; but so 


much scandal ensued, that an Act of parliament | 


was passed which suppressel them early in the 
eighteenth century. In the Mint was a 
for executions, stocks, and many minor 
houses and prisons. The very names all 
many of which have survived, were suggestive of 
the bad repute of the neighbourhood—such as 
Barefoot and Labour-in-vain Alleys, Hangman’s 
Acre, Dirty Lane, Harrow Dunghill, and many 
more of similar import. 


gallows | 
lockup: | 
around, | 


| Southwark Fair was in full swing, and our 
_ traveller beheld its sights, amusements, and orgies 
| With amazement and dismay. The scene has been 
immortalised by Hogarth, whilst both Pepys and 
Evelyn enlarge on the tricks, mummeries, and 
immoralities practised there. The Fair lasted 
three days by statute, but generally extended 
itself beyond a week, often for fourteen days, It 
was suppressed in 1762. Being held the day after 
that of St Bartholomew in Smithfield, the excite- 
ment and uproar were simply transferred across 
the water. One feature in this yearly carnival 
consisted of playacting in inn yards, taverns, and 
elsewhere. Some representations were good, and 
others tolerable, but the greater part low and of 
| the very worst tendency. 

The great inns were said to possess secret 
| chambers, to which citizens and the young were 
enticed by guile and stratagem, for the purpose of 
| robbery and injury. In the courtyard was often 
| to be seen a movable theatrical stage, the galleries 
and windows being crowded with the guests, and 
with spectators drawn in from all parts. There 
were on booths reared on vacant ground, where 
plays were performed. 

Local courts were granted for rough-and-ready 
justice on offenders caught redhanded. They were 
exclusively for enforcing the laws and regulations 
of the Fair, and were erected only within its 
precincts. They were called Pie Powder, or the 
dusty foot, referring to the people coming and 
going. It is supposed that this tribunal might 
| have been located in the town-hall, which was in 
the midst of the racket and noise. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER XIII 


CuMMERHAYS, in one of the most northerly of 
the northern counties of England, although it con- 
siders itself to be a place of no small importance, 
has not the good fortune to be situated on any of 
| the great main lines of railway ; consequently, to 
most people it has the air of being somewhat out 
of the world. Of late years, however, a branch 
line has found it out, and has thereby enabled 
it to emerge from the state of semi-torpor in 
which it seemed destined to languish for ever. The 
/ branch line in question, of which Cummerhays 
is the terminus, is about twenty miles in length, 
and leaves the main line at Greenholm Station. 
About halfway between the two places, but about 
'a couple of miles distant from the line itself, are 
certain important collieries, to meet the require- 
ments of which a secondary branch has been 
constructed, which turns abruptly from the main 
branch at a point dignified with the euphonious 
title of Cinder Pit Junction. Here a signalman’s 
box has been fixed, a wooden erection, standing 
about six feet above the ground, with an arrange- 
ment of levers inside it, for working the points 
}and signals in connection with the traffic to and 
‘from the collieries. At the time of which we 
write two men were stationed at the box in 
question, who came on duty turn and turn about, 
/in each case a week of day-duty alternating with 
jone of night-duty. The cottage of one of the 
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signalmen was about half a mile from the box, 
on the road leading to the collieries ; while that 
of his ‘mate’ was about a quarter of a mile 
down the road in an opposite direction. 

Into this second cottage, which stood by itself 
in a lane a little removed from the high-road, and 
having no habitation near it, we will venture, 
Asmodeus-like, to take a peep on a certain April 
evening. It was alrealy dusk in the valleys, 
althouzh a soft rosy light still made beautiful 
the tops of the distant fells. 

In half an hour James Maynard, the signalman, 
would be due at his box to take his ‘spell’ of 
night-duty. His thick blue overcoat was hanging 
behind the door ready to put on, his wife was 
washing up the crockery, and Maynard himself 
was smoking a last after-tea pipe before leaving 
home. He was a well-built stalwart man, with a 
jet-black beard and moustache, and close-cut hair 
of the same colour, to which his dark-blue eyes 
offered a somewhat striking contrast. He had 
been about three months in his present situation, 
and among the drivers and guards who worked 
the traffic between the junction and the collieries 
he had come to be known by the sobriquet of 
‘Gentleman Jim.” It was not that he ever set 
himself up as being in anyway superior to or 
different from his mates; indeed, he was univer- 
sally popular ; but these grimy-faced men, who in 
their way are often keen observers of character, 
had an instinctive feeling that, although necessity 
might have made him one of them to outward 
seeming, he was not so in reality, and that at 
some anterior time his position in life must have 
been widely different from that which he now 
occupied. But genial and good-natured though 
‘Gentleman Jim’ might be, he was a man who 
brooked no questioning, and no one thereabouts 
knew more about him than he chose to divulge 
of his own accord. 

Maynard and his wife had been chatting pleas- 
antly together. Suddenly the latter laid a hand 
on her husband’s arm to bespeak his attention. 
‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘I heard nothing,’ 

‘There was a noise of wheels a moment ago, 
and now it has ceased. It sounded as if some 
vehicle had stopped suddenly at the end of the 
lane. Do you remain in the background, dear, 
while I go and ascertain whether any one is 
there.’ 

She opened the door and went out quickly. 
There was still light enough in the valley to 
see objects a considerable distance away. One 
side of the lane in which the cottage was built 
was bounded by a high bank. Up this Mrs 
Maynard now clambered, assisted by the branch 
of a tree; she knew that from the top of it she 
could see not only the lane, but a considerable 
stretch of high-road on either hand. After gazing 
for a moment or two, she leaped lightly down 
and ran back to the cottage. ‘A carriage with 
two horses is standing at the corner of the lane,’ 
she said to her husband. ‘A lady has got out of 
it and is coming towards the cottage, and—oh, 
my dear—I’m nearly sure it’s Lady Fanny 
Dwyer.’ 

‘Lady Fan! Well, I shall be very glad to see 
her. No doubt she is visiting at Seaton Park ; 
and as she knows we are living in the neighbour- 
hood, she must have made inquiries and dis- 


‘I hope she has not made her inquiries in such 
a way as to arouse any suspicion that we are at 
all different from what we seem to be ?’ 

‘I think you may trust Lady Fan for that, 
She generally knows pretty well what she is 
about.—But had you not better go and meet 
her ?’ 

Clara hurried to the door ; but as she opened it, 
Lady Fan appeared on the threshold. She looked 
a little white and scared, adventures with a 
spice of risk or romance in them not being in her 
usual line. Making a step forward and grasping 
Clara’s hand, she said in a whisper: ‘Is it safe 
to speak aloud? Is there any one but yourselves 
to hear me ?’ 

Reassured on this point, Lady Fan threw her- 
self into her friend’s arms and burst into tears, 
holding out a hand to Gerald as she did so, ‘I 
can’t talk to either of you till I have had my 
cry, she said between her sobs. ‘ What a wicked, 
wicked world this is !’ 


She grew calmer in a little while, and sat down 
close to, Clara, holding a hand of the latter while 
| she talked. 

Here it may be remarked that it was through 
the influence of Lady Fan’s husband that Gerald 
Brooke had obtained his present situation as 
signalman at Cinder Pit Junction. The mode 
of life was of his own choosing. He wanted 
something to do that would take him out of him- 
self as much as possible, and while not entirely 
isolating him from his fellow-men, would not 
bring him into contact with too great a number 
of them. In this out-of-the-way valley among 
the fells and moors, if anywhere, shelter and 
safety might surely be found. 

‘O my dear, my dear, cried Lady Fan as she 
dried her eyes and looked round her, ‘and has 
it really come to this, that this dreadful poky 
little hole of a place is your home—the only home 
| that you have !’ 

‘It is not a dreadful little hole by any means, 
dear Lady Fanny,’ answered Gerald with a smile. 
‘It is a substantial well-built cottage of four rooms 
—quite large enough for a family without encum- 
brances. You dowt know how snug and com- 
fortable we are in it. Economy of space is not 
half enough considered in a small world like 
ours.’ 

‘I am glad you keep up your spirits,’ retorted 
her ladyship ; ‘though how you contrive to do 
so under such circumstances is a mystery to 
me.’ 

‘We have really and truly been very comfort- 
able since we came here, answered Clara, ‘1 
have conceived quite an affection for our little 
house, and somehow, I hardly know why, I feel 
as if we were safer here than elsewhere. Pro- 
bably it is the loneliness of the place that gives 
one this feeling of security; and then the air 
that blows down from the moors is so pure and 
invigorating that both Gerald and I feel as if 
we were growing young again.’ 

‘Oh, of course you try to make the best of 
everything—it’s just your aggravating way,’ re- 
torted Lady Fan. ‘But if I were in your place, 
I should fret and fume and worry, and make 
myself and everybody about me as miserable as 
possible. That would be my way.’ 

‘I don’t believe it, answered Gerald with a 
laugh. ‘You don’t know how many unsuspected 


covered our whereabouts.’ 
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qualities you possess that go towards making a 
capital poor man’s wife.’ 

Lady Fan shrugged her shoulders, ‘And so 
you, Gerald Brooke, the owner of Beechley Towers, 
are living here as a common railway signalman,’ 
she said ; ‘finding your companions among a lot 
of engine-drivers and—shunters, don’t they call 
them?—and grimy people of that kind, 
is the world coming to !’ 

‘My companions may be grimy, as you say ; 
but I can assure your ladyship that they are a 
very hard-working, good-hearted, decently behaved 
set of fellows, and that among them is more than 
one of whose friendship any man might be proud. 
And I ean further assure you, Lady Fanny, that 
I am quite satisfied with my mode of life—for 
the present and till brighter days return, if they 
ever will return, And that reminds me that I 
have had no opportunity of thanking Dwyer for 
the trouble he must have been put to in procur- 
ing me my present situation, Is he here with 
you ? 

‘Oh dear, no. His last letter was dated from 
Cairo; where his next will be dated from, good- 
ness only knows.’ 

‘Well, I hope you won’t forget to thank him 
for me when next you write.’ 

‘By the way, how did you succeed in finding 
us out ? asked Clara. 

‘To tell you the truth, my dear, one of my 
chief objects in accepting an invitation to Seaton 
-ark was the hope of seeing you and your good- 
for-nothing signalman. I knew you were living 
close by, but not exactly where. I also knew 
that you were passing under the name of May- 
nard., Accordingly, I set my maid to work to 
make certain inquiries, telling her a white fib 
in order to stifle any curiosity she might feel in 
the matter; in fact, my dear Clara, I gave her 
to understand that before your marriage you had 
been in my service, and that I was desirous of 
ascertaining how you were getting on in life. It 
was the most likely tale I could think of, and 
I’ve no doubt it answered its purpose ; anyhow, 


this morning Simpkins brought me your address, | 


and here I am.’ 
‘How it brings back the memory of old times 
to see you and hear your voice!’ said Clara, ‘It 


seems years since I left the Towers, although it | 


is only a few short months ago. I am often back 
there in my dreams,’ 

Lady Fan squeezed her friend’s hand in silent 
sympathy. Then she said: ‘ By-the-by, what has 
become of darling, quaint Miss Primby? I hope 
she is quite well ?’ 

‘She has gone to stay for a time with some 
friends in Devon. This place was too bleak for 
her during the winter months; but now the 
spring is here, she will be back with us again 
before long.’ 

‘You talk as if you were likely to remain here 
for ever and a day,’ answered Lady Fan. ‘And 
that reminds me that I have done to-day as our 
sex are said to do habitually with their postscripts 
—that is, I have left mentioning till the last the 
most important of the reasons which brought me 
here, Algy, in the last letter I had from him, 
charged me to either see or communicate with 
you as early as possible, and tell you from him 
that his banker is at your service for any amount 
you choose to draw upon him. He has a lot of 


What | 


; money lying idle, and would only be too glad if 
you would favour him by making use of it.’ 

‘Dwyer is a noble-hearted fellow, I know, 
but’—— 

‘But me no buts,’ broke in her impetuous lady- 
ship. ‘There is no reason why you should not 
end this mean and sordid way of life at once. 
There are plenty of charming nooks on the Con- 
tinent where you and Clara might live with 
everything nice about you while waiting for 
better days ; and really you would be doing Algy 
a great kindness at the same time.’ 

But this was a point on which Gerald was 
not to be moved. He combated Lady Fanny in 
almost the same terms that he had combated 
Karovsky when the Russian had made him an 
almost identical offer. He would never leave 
England, he said—on that he was determined— 
till the mystery that enshrouded Von Rosenberg’s 
| death should be cleared up and his own fair fame 
| Vindicated before the world. There was within 
| him a hidden faith that, like an altar flame, some- 
| times burnt high and anon died down to a mere 
| spark, but was never altogether extinguished, that 
| one day his long waiting would be rewarded. 
| Lady Fan fumed and lost her temper, and then 

recovered it again with equal facility, but in no- 
wise shook Gerald from his purpose. The striking 
of the hour startled them both. 

‘Eight o’clock and Sir William’s horses waiting 

for me all this time !’ exclaimed Lady Fan. 

‘And I’m a quarter of an hour late,’ said 
| Gerald to his wife. ‘Lucas will begin to think 
something has happened to me.’ 

Lady Fanny’s last words to her friend were: 
| ‘To-day is Tuesday. I’ll come again on Thurs- 
/day, when we will have a good long talk together, 
| by which time I hope that obstinate and wrong- 
headed husband of yours will have come to his 
senses.’ 

Gerald Brooke had kissed his wife and had 
gone off to his duty at the signal-box, leaving 
her alone in the cottage. But not long would 
she be left in solitude. Margery, who had gone 
to Overbarrow, a village about two miles away, 
to purchase some groceries, would be back in a 
little while. 

But half an hour passed after her husband’s 
| departure without bringing Margery, and Clara 
| began to grow seriously uneasy. Never had she 
| been so late before. When the clock struck nine 
and still the girl had not come, Clara could 
contain herself no longer. Putting on her bonnet 
and shawl and locking the door, she hurried down 
the lane, and turning into the high-road in a direc- 
| tion opposite that which led to the railway, she 
| went quickly forward along the way by which she 
knew Margery must come. The night was dark 
/ and moonless, but the stars shone clearly, and by 

their faint light Clara could just discern the black 
| outlines of the hedge which bounded the road, and 
| thereby keep herself to the line of narrow turf- 
| bordered footway which ran by its side. She 
jhad not gone more than a quarter of a mile 
/}when her heart gave a throb of relief. She 
heard footsteps advancing towards her, and her 
| fine ear recognised them as those oi Margery, 
even while the latter was some distance away. 
‘Ts that you, Margery?’ she called, so that the 
girl might not be startled by coming suddenly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


upon her in the dark. A moment later they E 
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had met. Margery had been hurrying home at | 
such a rate as to be nearly breathless. | 

‘O mum, he’s here! I’ve seen him, and heard 
him speak,’ were the girl’s first incoherent 
words, 

‘Who is it that you have seen and heard ?” 

‘Muster Crofton, mum—Muster Geril’s cousin 
—him as the Frenchy tied up in his chair.’ 

‘George Crofton here!’ murmured Clara, her 
heart seeming to turn to ice as she spoke. ‘Surely, | 
surely, Margery, you must be mistaken.’ 

‘I only wish I was, mistress,’ responded the 
girl fervently; ‘but he only need speak for | 
me to pick him out of a thousand men in the 
dark. Besides, I saw his face with the cut in 
his lip and his teeth showing through,’ 

For a little while Clara was so dazed and 
overcome that she could neither speak nor act. | 
In that first shock her mind had room for one | 
thought and one only: George Crofton was on 
the track of her husband! No other purpose 
could have brought him to this out-of-the-world 
place. Gerald must be warned and at once; but 
tirst she must hear all that the girl had to tell. 
She had turned mechanically, and was now 
retracing her way to the cottage. 

‘I suppose Mr Crofton saw you at the same 
moment you saw him? she said anxiously. 

‘I saw him, but he never set eyes on me.’ 

‘How could that happen ?” 

‘1711 tell you all about it, mum. Thad got my 
eroceries and had left the village, and was coming 
along pretty fast, ’cos I was a bit late, when just as | 
I was getting near the end ofa lane I hears two | 
men coming along it talking to one another. I 
was not a bit a-feared; but still I thought I might 
as well keep out of their sight; so just before they 
turned out of the lane, I slipped into the dry ditch 
that runs along the hedge-bottom and crouched 
down. They passed me without seeing me, still 
talking, and then I knowed at once that one of 
’em was Muster Crofton. “We are before our 
time,” says he to the other one; “we shall have 
nearly an hour to wait.” Then says the other: 
“Better be afore our time than after it.” After 
going a bit up the road, they crossed it, and 
passing through a stile, got into the fields, I 
making bold to skulk after ’em, first taking off | 
my shoes so as they shouldn’t hear me. On they 
went, I following, till they came to a hollow} 
where there’s a lot of trees, and in the middle 
of the trees a little house that seems, as well as 
I could make out, as if somebody had pulled it 
half to bits and then left off. When they were 
well inside, I followed on tiptoe; and then I heard 
one of ’em strike a match, and then I saw a light 
through the broken shutter of a little window. 
Going up to the window, I peeped in. Two 
lanterns had been lighted, and by the light of one 
of ’em I could see Muster Crofton’s face quite 
plain. I couldn’t make out much of what they 
talked about, only that they were waiting for 
somebody, and once the other man said: “We 
shall be quite time enough if we leave here by 
half-past ten.” Then Muster Crofton, he swore, 
and said that he never could a-bear waiting.’ 

‘Did you hear them mention your master’s 
name?’ asked Clara anxiously. 

‘No, mum, not once.’ 

Clara was puzzled. To her wifely fears it 
seemed impossible that Crofton’s presence should 


not bode danger to her husband. It was almost 
incredible that he should be there unless he were 
on the track of Gerald. Yet, on the other hand, 
what could be the nature of the business which 
took him at that late hour to a ruined cottage 
buried among trees? It almost looked as if he 
were concerned in some dark and nefarious scheme 
of his own. Suddenly a fresh thought struck her, 
and as it did so she came to an abrupt halt. 

‘Margery,’ she said, ‘you shall show me the 
way back to the cottage among the trees, I will 
go and endeavour to find out for myself what it 
is that has brought Mr Crofton so far away from 
home. Come.’ 

‘O mistress!’ said Margery with a gasp. It 
was her only protest: with her to hear was to 
obey. 


TOYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

A toy is perhaps best defined as a trifling object, 
designed for the amusement of the young; and 
we may safely infer that wherever children 
have existed, they have not been without play- 
thing. From the earliest historical times we 


| find traces of toys, many of them of complicated 


and ingenious construction. Among the speci- 
mens disinterred from Egyptian tombs are dolls, 
elastic balls, round pellets, evidently used in the 
same way as our modern marbles, and footballs 
securely covered with leather. Movable puppets 
have also been discovered, consisting of jointed 
figures capable of working rollers, kneading bread, 
&e., when pulled by a string. Models of animals 
of all kinds seem to have been pretty abundant 
among the Egyptians. The crocodile is not un- 
naturally one of the most common of these, and 
some wooden crocodiles have been found with the 
upper jaw hinged. 

The tombs of Golgoi and Idalium in Cyprus 
have supplied us with some specimens of the toys 
of ancient Greece, such as painted dolls of clay 
modelled with the fingers, mounted cavaliers 
armed with shields, and cars to which horses are 
harnessed four abreast. We also know from 
Suidas that the Greek lads anticipated our own 
in the use of whipping-tops. 

The Roman toys were of various kinds, including 
popguns, bows, and arrows, and many varieties of 
dolls and puppets, some of the latter being loose- 
jointed and movable by a string, like our modern 
marionnettes. The whipping-top, too, which was 
perhaps borrowed from the Greeks, was a favourite 
toy, and is thus referred to by Virgil in the seventh 
Book of the <’neid (Conington’s translation)— 

Like top that whirling ‘neath the thong 
Is scourged by eager boys along, 

Bent on their gamesome strife : 
With eddying motion it careers 
Round empty courts in circling spheres ; 
The beardless troop in strange amaze 
Upon the winged boxwood gaze ; 

The lashes lend it life. 

Dr Paris, in his curious and interesting book, 
Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, says 
that the Romans probably introduced this toy 
into Britain. A game very similar to marbles, 
but played with nuts, seems also to have been 
common in ancient Rome ; it is stated by Sueto- 
nius that Augustus when a youth spent many 
hours of the day in playing with little Moorish 
boys ‘cum nucibus,’ 
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The: same toys, with variations, seem to have 
been popular throughout the Middle Ages, Mar- 
ginal paintings in fourteenth-century manuscripts 
represent boys whipping toys of much the same 
shape as those now in use; and a writer in 1587 
mentions rattles, balls, wooden horses, and drums 
as among the current toys of his time. In the 
Harleian Manuscripts at the British Museum there 
is a very curious anecdote about the whipping- 
top, showing it to have been well known about 
the end of the sixteenth century ; it refers to 
Prince Henry, the eldest son of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland: ‘The first tyme 
that the Prince went to the towne of Sterling to 
meete the king, seeing a little within the gate of 
the towne a stacke of corne, in proportion not 
unlike to a topp, wherewith he used to play, he 
said to some that were with him, “Loe, there is 
a goodly topp:’ whereupon one of them saying, 
“Why doe you not play with it, then?’ he 
answered: “Set it up for me, and I will play 
with it.”’ 

Our modern toys are so varied as to defy 
enumeration, and their rough classification is the 
most that can be attempted. Imitation being the 
foundation of many childish modes of recreation, 
we are not surprised to find that it has been 
largely drawn upon in the construction of toys. 
Horses, dogs, babies, houses, windmills, and boats 
form very favourite playthings, and are made 
in materials so widely different as iron, wood, 
wax, and india-rubber. Additional faithfulness to 
nature is obtained in some cases by adding mim- 


noises supposed to mean ‘Mamma’ or ‘ Papa;’ 
while monkeys climb up a pole, and mice run 
about the floor. Another species of toy, perhaps 


in the playthings themselves. To this class 
belong marbles, balls, cards, bricks, tops, kites, 
&e., in fact all toys which call for the exercise of 
skill and ability when played with. <A third kind 
owes its success to exciting the feelings of wonder 
and surprise ; but as these emotions are of a low 
order and are in their nature transient, such toys 
must take inferior rank from an intellectual point 
of view. Among them we may reckon the mag- 
netic swan, which follows a lodestone over the 
water, the automatic figures worked by sand or 
hidden mechanism, and crackers, Jacks-in-the-box, 
&e, Lastly, come the kind which give pleasure 
to children by gratifying their love of noise, 
including trumpets, drums, pistols, and squeaking 
abominations of all sorts. These probably give 
more annoyance to the elders than pleasure to the 
youngsters, 

At the present time, the production of toys 
employs a large number of persons in Europe, 
and some in the United States. During the five 
years 1882-86, the imports of this country alone 
amounted to £2,898,147, an annual average of 
£579,629, a sum nearly equal to our annual 
expenditure on foreign watches. Germany has 
the lion’s share of our import trade (£320,000), 
Holland being a bad second with £125,000. 
France sends us toys to the value of about 
£90,000 per annum; and the rest of the trade 


is principally done in Belgium, though a small 
quantity is now received from the United States. 
We also make a great many at home, and do an 
export trade estimated at about £60,000 a year, 
principally to the colonies, Africa, and South 
America. Wooden carved toys are chiefly made 
in Germany and Switzerland, the cheaper kinds 
in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, and the 
better qualities at Sonneburg, in Thuringia, from 
which latter place about twenty-four million 
articles, valued at £800,000, are annually exported. 
Large quantities of wooden toys are also made in 
Saxony, where an ingenious process is in use for 
diminishing the labour involved in the production 
of animals. A circular block of soft wood is 
turned into a ring of such a pattern that by 
slicing it vertically a rough representation of an 
animal (say an elephant) is secured. Each rudi- 
mentary figure is then trimmed by hand, the ears, 
trunk, tusk, and tail, all of which are separately 
turned and sliced by the same method, are in- 
serted ; and when the animal has been painted and 
varnished it is ready for use. Clay marbles also 
come exclusively from Saxony, being made from 
aclay not found elsewhere. The better qualities 
come from Holland, where they are made from 
fragments of alabaster and other stones. Jaw and 
ally, the common names for the two qualities prin- 
cipally used in this country, are abbreviations of 
tawny and alabaster. A great ten days’ toy-fair 


' is annually held at Leipzig, when more than six 


icry of sounds and actions; thus, dogs are made | 
to bark, dolls to open their eyes and utter strange | 


the most valuable educationally, as well as the | 
most really interesting, appeals to the spirit of | 
emulation and the love of success inherent in | 
human nature, rather than to any intrinsic merit | 


thousand merchants exhibit their goods in every 
available inch of space, even in the garrets of the 
six-storied houses. Marburg, in Hessen, is chiefly 
occupied with the manufacture of musical tuys ; 
while Biberach, in Wiirtemberg, is noted for sub- 
stantial metal articles, such as carriages, loco- 
motives, furniture, &e. The specialty of Switzer- 
land is wooden cottages, models, &c. Some of 
the large dealers do very well out of the industry ; 
but the actual toymakers in both countries are 
miserably paid, and find it very hard, even by 
the most unremitting toil, to gain a subsistence 
from their employment, many of them being 
obliged to supplement their earnings by engaging 
in outdoor labour during the summer. The pro- 
ductions of Holland are very similar to those of 
Germany. 

The best and most expensive toys are always 
of French origin, that nation being noted in all 
branches of manufacture for its taste and skill. 
In mechanical toys of all kinds the French are 
specially pre-eminent, and have been noted for 
many centuries as makers of automata. As early 
as the thirteenth century one Willars de Hanecort 
constructed an angel that ‘would always point 
with his finger to the sun ;’ and in the time of 
Louis XIV. Philip Camuz invented a wonderful 
group of automata for that monarch. It consisted 
of a coach and four horses, which started off at the 
crack of a whip, the horses prancing, trotting, and 
galloping in turn. It ran along until it arrived 
in front of the king, when it stopped, and a toy 
footman descended, who opened the carriage door 
and handed out a lady. The latter courtesied 
to the king and presented a petition, after which 
she re-entered her carriage and was driven away. 
In the eighteenth century, Jacques Vaucanson, 
known as the king of automata constructors, made 
a flute-player which was one of the wonders of 
the time. D’Alembert tells us that this remark- 
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able figure stood upon a pedestal in which a 
portion of the mechanism was concealed, and not 
only blew into the instrument, but increased 
and diminished the sound with its lips, performing 
legato and staccato passages admirably, and fin- 
gering with complete accuracy. This automaton 
made a great sensation when exhibited in Paris 
in 1738; and Vaucanson was encouraged to make 
more toys of the same kind, including a flageolet- 
player and a mechanical duck. The latter waddled, 
swam, dived, and quacked, besides picking up and 
swallowing its food. 

Modern French toys are chiefly made in Paris, 
especially in the Quartier du Temple, and great 
subdivision of labour is practised. One man, for 
example, is entirely occupied in making animals 


which strike drums with their paws, and there | 


are six factories which produce nothing but brass 
trumpets. Like the rest of his countrymen, how- 
ever, the French toymaker does not understand 
the art of selling, and he thereby gives an oppor- 
tunity to the enterprising German, of which the 
latter readily avails himself. So it happens that 
the less skilful but more wily Teuton lives a good 
deal on the Frenchman’s brains by imitating his 
novelties on a cheaper scale, and a French in- 
vention originally brought out at eight or nine 
shillings is speedily undersold by a German imita- 
tion at a shilling. 

The English toymaker is reproached with being 
unenterprising and inartistic, but he does very 
well in some branches of the trade. He is especi- 
ally good at wooden horses in general and rocking- 
horses in particular, exporting the latter even to 
Germany. 


London, as are also those made of glass, stone, 
pewter, and india-rubber. Wax and rag dolls are 
also English specialties, and give rise to a con- 
siderable export trade. For a long time our 
supply of this toy was almost entirely derived 
from the Netherlands, which caused dolls to be 
known in this country as ‘ Flanders babies.” The 
dolls had round cannon-ball heads and curiously 
articulated limbs, and the fact that they were to 
a great extent made by children gave rise to the 
old couplet : 


The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking. 


At the present time, however, the bulk of our | 


foreign supply comes from France and Germany. 
In wax dolls our export to America is consider- 
able, as, owing to climatic reasons, they cannot 
be made there. It seems that wax will not set 
in very hot weather, and cracks in severe cold, 
so that a continent which suffers from both 
extremes is obliged to obtain its supply from 
abroad. We also send a goodly number of rag 
dolls for the amusement of the little negresses in 
America and Africa. These latter have faces of 
wax, covered with an outer skin of muslin, and 
the heads, both for them and for the wax dolls 
proper, are made in moulds, and require skilled 
workmen to conduct the operation. The bodies 
are mostly made by women and children, and are 
paid for at very low rates, owing to the pressure 
of unskilled competition. Readers of Our Mutual 
Friend may have suspected that the occupation 
of Jenny Wren the dolls’ dressmaker was one 
invented for her by the author; but such was not 


Carts and vehicles of all kinds, drums, | 
dolls’ houses, and most heavy toys are made in | 


: : 
the case, as the larger firms in the trade regularly 


| employ dressmakers to clothe their toys. 

Two minor branches of the doll-industry form 

distinct trades—the making of shoes and eyes. The 
shoes are made from the waste material of children’s 
ornamental shoes and boots; but this branch is a 
smaller one than that of eye-making, as many dolls 
are sent out with merely painted boots, while all 
or nearly all have proper eyes. M‘Culloch says in 
his Commercial Dictionary that a manufacturer of 
the latter has been known to receive a single 
order for five hundred pounds’ worth: and al- 
though this statement was afterwards disputed, 
it seems certain that large orders are sometimes 
placed. Dolls’ eyes are of two sorts, known 
technically as common and natural. The common 
are simply coloured hollow glass spheres of white 
enamel, black and blue being the only colours 
used ; the natural eyes are of similar composition, 
| but have the pupil and iris correctly represented, 
| Considerable quantities are exported, especially 
to French doll-makers. The black eyes are used 
for dolls exported to South America, and blue 
eyes for those used at home, children naturally 
preferring their dolls to have eyes of a similar 
hue to those most common amongst themselves. 


| A LEGAL SECRET. 
CHAP, II].—sSIDNEY’S CLIENT. 


THE little inky parlour in Took’s Court grew 
/more inky than ever; for Abel Norris sat there 
at his old desk copying diligently from morning 
till night. He was completely in his element. 

Not unfrequently—more often towards the 
afternoon—Sidney Trench would look in; and 
sometimes, Rosa being there, he would exchange 
a few words with her. And if the young girl was 
absent, Sidney never failed to inquire after her 
of the old clerk. They sometimes met—but this 
Was on rare occasions—in New Square or Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; for Rosa was much impressed with 
the number of carriages which drove up to the 
door of Trench, Pilkington, and Trench’s office. 
They suggested quite a fashionable reception. 
From ten in the morning until four o'clock in the 
afternoon clients never ceased to come and go. 
She tried to gain a glimpse of Mr Pilkington 
more than once, but only succeeded in obtaining a 
distant view of his bent figure when stepping in 
or out of his carriage. 

Some weeks passed by. One afternoon towards 
six o'clock, when the days were growing longer, 
Rosa strolled round New Square. It was an 
afternoon that she long remembered ; the trees 
were beginning to grow green, and the sparrows 
chirped over the coming summer. She was 
sauntering within these legal precincts, lost in 
thought ; for the spring days revived, with greater 
vividness each season, the imperfect reminiscence 
of her childhood ; and in the vista of these misty 
scenes there had reappeared a handsome youth, 
her companion in sunny fields and shady woods. 
This youth had now grown into a likeness of 
Sidney Trench, and she began to associate him 
with this companion, as though they were one 
and the same. Could this be possible? One 
|and the same! She had not the courage to ques- 


_ tion the young lawyer; she dreaded lest he should 
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destroy by a contradictory word this fanciful 
image of himself which she had built up from 
memory in her own mind. She conceived that 
those sunny fields—more of a dream than a 
reality—were too far distant from Took’s Court 
ever to be reached again, except in imagination. 
Rosa had never become reconciled to this 
humble life, to which she knew that she had 
not been born or bred. But her affection for 
Abel Norris had curbed her impulse to rebel. 
Was he not always meditating how he could 
best please her? She had the warmest of hearts, 
and the old clerk never appealed to her better 
nature in vain. He had constructed a window- 
garden in her garret ; and when the seeds which 
she had planted there began to show signs of 
bursting into leaf, she could not repress her 
sense of gratitude and delight. She would sit 


for hours in this garret-boudoir ; and she would | 


almost forget for the moment her cravings for 
a more convenial home. A gleam of sunshine 
would sometimes linger for a brief half-hour 
in her ‘garden ;’ though never a ray looked in 
at the windows below; the old clerk’s inky 
parlour was always in shadow, 

Happening presently to look up, the girl caught 
sight of Sidney Trench, He was crossing New 
Square and coming towards her. Having met 
more than once since the evening upon which 
he had first called at Took’s Court, Sidney had 
naturally been often in her thoughts; not only 
playing a part in the dreamy recollection of 
her childhood: she regarded him as their bene- 
factor. Had he not extended a helping hand 
at the moment when they needed it most? She 


had frequently wished to express all the gratitude | should become the companion to a rich lady 


with which her heart was overflowing ; for she had 
meditated and composed many a pretty speech to 
which she believed that she would have the temer- 
ity to give utterance. 


hand, Rosa had not the courage to utter one 
word, 

He walked slowly beside her within these quiet 
precincts of New Square. The clock over the 


ancient Hall had struck six, and the place was | 


comparatively deserted. And now the chirping of 


Fatal deception! Now | she lives is little beyond the suburbs. There 
that he was standing before her with outstretched | is a large garden, and shady walks, and_ wild- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the sparrows grew louder ; and the retreating rays | 


of the setting sun—that ascended obliquely the 
weather-beaten stone walls—seemed to increase in 
brightness. 

‘Would it surprise you, Rosa,’ said Sidney, who 


| 
| 
| 
| 


felt impelled to address the girl as he had done his | 


little playmate in early days, ‘if I told you that 


I had been making all sorts of schemes about | 


you? 

Rosa looked up laughingly, and said; ‘Is not 
scheming part of a lawyer's —— y? 

Sidney smiled. ‘It is the way of the world. 
But I wish, seriously, to consult with you. A 
lawyer seldom schemes without his client's per- 
mission,’ 

‘Am I your client ?’ 

This question brought an odd laugh from Sidney. 
‘I suppose so. Shall we assume it, for argument’s 
sake ? 

‘Yes! And then we must suppose,’ said Rosa, 
with a brightening look in her eyes, ‘that I’ve 
got_a great black deed-box at your office, full 
of documents, with my name’ She stopped, 
and the colour spread over her cheeks. She 


| they not revive—did not the very words revive 


had not reflected when she spoke that ‘ Rosa’ 
was the only name she could recollect. 

‘Ah! The deed-box and documents,’ said 
Sidney, as if to reassure her, ‘will come—all 
in good time. Meanwhile, your legal adviser 
has one or two questions to ask his client,’ 

Rosa curled her pretty lips half-seriously and 
half in play. ‘Must I submit to a cross-examina- 
tion ?” 

Sidney again laughed. ‘I merely want to dis- 
cover,’ said he, ‘whether my schemes meet with 
your approval.—To begin, then! Is not this life 
in Took’s Court a little dreary ?” 

‘Sometimes. Yes, very dreary indeed.” Then 
she added: ‘I know how wrong it is to be 
dissatisfied. Poor old dad is so good: I think 
he loves me more than he ever did. He thinks 
that I am quite happy and contented now, I 
love him too, And yet I sometimes think— 
but that’s only when I’m in a wicked mood 
—that I shall run away,’ 

‘Where would you run to, Rosa?’ 

‘How should 1 know? I should stop as soon 
as I reached the country. Is that very far?’ 

*No.—Would a country life content you?’ 

‘If there were lots of wild-flowers: that is 
all I think about.—‘ But,’ she added, ‘how could 
I leave poor dad? That would be selfish: it 
would be ungrateful? 

The young lawyer looked grave. ‘My scheme, 
I’m afraid, would take you from Mr Norris. 
But you could come and see him whenever you 
liked,’ 

‘Could I?’ said Rosa dreamily. 

‘Yes.—My scheme is, said Sidney, ‘that you 


who’ 
‘Does she live in London ?” 
‘No; in the country. But the house where 


flowers; and on all sides are open heath and 
wooded hills,’ 

Rosa made no reply. If the young lawyer 
had known all her thoughts—thoughts to which 
she had never given expression—he could not 
have touched upon a more genial subject. Could 
he possibly comprehend her ? 

It had only been from a strong sense of duty 
that she had successfully resisted the temptation 
to leave Abel Norris months ago and accept 
some situation out of London where she could 
breathe the pure country air that would remind 
her of happier days. How she longed to look 
upon the ‘open heath and wooded hills!’ Would 


—her memories of childhood? She bent her 
head thoughtfully. ‘What shall I do?’ said she 
in a low voice. 

She eagerly desired to confess her craving for 
such a home. But she thought again of Abel 
Norris and the lonely life he would lead without 
her. He had befriended her for twelve years 
past: he had never ceased to exert himself, for 
her sake, to find work that would lift them 
out of their poverty. Some show of gratitude, 
some sacrifice of her own happiness, was due 
to one whose self-abnegation, out of love for 
her, had been so pathetic. 

‘Take your time, said Sidney, noticing her 
hesitation, ‘to arrive at some decision. Events 
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impulsively. You would do well to talk the matter 
over with Mr Norris ; and when you have made 
up your mind—after listening to his view of the 
subject—you can again consult your lawyer.— 
What does my client say to that ?’ 

‘She will follow your advice.’ 

‘Excellent !—And now,’ said Sidney, ‘won't you 
come and sit down in the clients’ room? Mr 
Norris is at the office. You can wait there, if 
you like, and go home with him. 

‘The clients’ room?’ said Rosa with an eager 
look. ‘I should like to see that.’ 

While talking together, they had wandered 
out of New Square into Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and they now found themselves at the very 
entrance to Trench, Pilkington, and ‘Trench’s 
office. It had often occurred to Rosa that a 
peep inside the old house would be deeply inter- 
esting ; for her curiosity had been roused by all 
that had reached her ear about the great Mr Pilk- 
ington and the wealthy clients who so often grew 
weary of waiting, like so many doctors’ patients, 
in the octagonal room on the staircase. It was 
towards this very room that Sidney now led the 
way. With a certain feeling of trepidation, for 
which she could not account, Rosa followed. Her 
first impression, as she seated herself in the chair 


been here before, but not in childhood: at some 


had recalled a half-forgotten dream. It was 

something so dim, so confusing, that it vanished 

from her memory when the young lawyer spoke. 
He had stepped towards the door leading into 


that you are here,’ said he; and before Rosa 
could answer he was gone. 

She now looked about her with eager curiosity. 
Suddenly her eyes fell upon the deed-box upon 
which was written ‘Rosamond Gage. The girl 
sprang from her chair with a suppressed cry upon 
her lips. She remembered all now. Rosamond 
Gage was her own name! Sidney Trench had not 
spoken idly: she was indeed his client. But why 
had he never told her of this?—why had he lett 
her so abruptly without a word of explanation ? 

Rosa placed her hand upon Mr Pilkington’s 
door, opened it, and stepped forward. But there 
was a green baize door beyond, firmly closed : the 
sight of it cooled her impetuosity. She retreated 
into the waiting-room in alarm at her own action. 
Had she thought to discover the secret there? 
She sank back in her seat, as many a client had 
done before her, with impatience expressed in 
her whole attitude. There was no remedy: she 
must wait. 

Sidney Trench, who had a moment before passed 
into Mr Pilkington’s room, was evidently expected 
there ; for the old lawyer expressed no surprise 
at seeing him enter so abruptly. 

Mr Pilkington glanced towards the green baize 
door, ‘Is she there?’ He was standing near his 
desk, leaning one hand upon it, and looking half 
over his shoulder towards Sidney. 

‘Yes; she is waiting, sir, for Abel Norris.’ 

The lawyer turned and came towards Sidney; 
he placed his hand kindly upon the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘Sidney,’ said he with great earnest- 
ness, ‘I spoke harshly to you the other evening 


may possibly decide for you; so do not answer | 


which Sidney placed for her, was that she had | 


remote period too shadowy to recall even as she | 


Mr Pilkington’s room, ‘I will tell Mr Norris | 


‘Why speak, sir, of that now? I took it, as 
you intended I should, as the advice you believed 
I needed.’ 

Mr Pilkington looked anxiously into the young 
-man’s face. ‘You do not doubt, Sidney, that I 
love you as much as if you were my son? I 
was vexed—deeply troubled, that evening. The 
| thought had taken hold of me that you, whose 

frankness no one could question, had become 
| secret like myself. I viewed the situation with 
| horror ; I could not look at it calmly. And yet, 
no sooner had you left me than I saw plainly 
the cause : it was my own evil conscience at work, 
You were keeping no secret from me. It was I 
who feared being questioned—it was I who was 
hiding a secret trom you!—But we understand 
each other now: do we not? It was I who 
needed the advice I gave so freely. I will 
profit by it, if not yet too late-—Where is 
Norris ?? 

‘In my room.—Will you see him ?’ 

‘At once, said the lawyer, seating himself at his 
desk. ‘Will you send him to me?’ 

Sidney found Abel Norris in his room down- 
stairs waiting his return. ‘Will you step up- 
stairs?’ said the young lawyer. ‘Mr Pilkington 
wishes to see you.’ 

‘Mr Pilkington, sir? 

‘Yes, His room is at the top of the staircase : 
| the door on the left-hand side. Mr Pilkington 
| wishes to make your acquaintance.’ 
| Norris, who had never seen the great Mr Pilk- 
| ington, though he had made several visits to 
| Sidney Trench, felt a certain awe of the senior 
| 
| 


partner. Nor was the old clerk alone in this 
respect ; many a client had experienced the same 
disrelish for a private interview. Norris stopped 
half-way on the staircase and took a pinch of 
snuff to steady his nerves, and then hastened to 
knock at the senior partner’s door. 

Norris found himself in the oblong room. 
Still at his desk, with his white head bent over 
some papers, sat Mr Pilkington. He did not 
raise his eyes ; but a stern expression came over 
his face, as if to hide some possible sign of 
emotion, ‘Your name is Abel Norris ¢’ 

The old clerk bowed his head, 

‘Sit down.—No, no,’ said the lawyer, as Norris 
| took a seat near the door, ‘Bring your chair 
close to my desk—closer still. I cannot see you 
at that distance—Do you remember me?’ he 
added, abruptly raising his head. 

Norris sat down within a respectful distance of 
Mr Pilkington, on the edge of a chair, and looked 
at him hesitatingly at first; but gradually a 
change came over the old clerk’s expression ; he 
half rose from his seat, and bending eagerly for- 
ward exclaimed : ‘Good gracious, sir! Why, I 
thought of you as dead, 

‘Ah!’ and the old lawyer flashed a look at 
Norris under his eyebrows,—‘So, you do remem- 
ber me ?’ 

Norris still continued to examine Mr Pilking- 
ton’s features. ‘1 cannot be mistaken. It’s 
twelve years ago,’ said he. ‘But how could I 
forget you, sir? How could I forget your face— 
or that day ? 

Mr Pilkington seemed from his manner to be 
demanding ‘ What day ? 

Norris understood him, ‘That day,’ he has- 
tened to explain, ‘on which you came to our 


in the library ; I regret having done so.’ 
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cottage near St Albans and placed a little girl 
under my wife’s care.’ 


Mr Pilkington leaned back in his chair. But | 


he neither glanced up nor made any answer. 

‘Why, sir—why did you never write to me ?— 
Did you think,’ said the old clerk pathetically, 
‘that she was dead ?? 

This question brought a quick and somewhat 
angry retort. ‘What does it matter to you,’ said 
the lawyer, ‘what I might think? It will not 
alter the situation, The girl is alive and well: 
is she not ?’ 

‘Yes; she is alive and well.’ 

The lawyer reflected a moment. ‘Has she any 
recollection of me—any impression of her life 
previous to being placed with you ? 

Norris looked earnestly at Mr Pilkington. ‘So 
strong a recollection of you, sir,’ said he, ‘that 
were she to meet you now—though it 7s twelve 
years ago—I doubt not she would know you 
again, She has a wonderful memory.’ 

Mr Pilkinzton grew still more thoughtful. ‘We 
shall see,’ he muttered—‘we shall see’ While 
speaking, the lawyer slowly rose from his chair 
and walked towards the green baize door. Norris 
rose also and stood watching his movements with 
curiosity. Mr Pilkington, without inviting the 
clerk to follow by sign or glance, stepped into 
the octagonal room. 


Abel Norris was puzzled. What was Mr Pilk- | 


ington’s object in quitting the room so suddenly ? 


He had left the door ajar; and the old clerk | 


could not fail to hear the sound of voices. Was 
that Rosa’s voice? Norris went towards the door 


with eager outstretched hand. Something im- | 


pelled him: he passed through, and stood with 
the further door wide open before him. The 


dusky light was looking in at the little barred | 


window in the octagonal room; Abel Norris 


saw Rosa half kneeling at Mr Pilkington’s feet | 
and clasping his hand in both her own, ‘ My | 
dear, the old lawyer was saying in a firm though | 


kindly voice, ‘we must have no tears, if you 
y ? ? 
please.’ 


QUARANTINE 


QUARANTINE, as the isolation of infected shipping 
is termed, is by no means an institution of modern 
growth, inasmuch as its origin has been traced 
to the fourteenth century, when laws enforcing 
it were promulgated by a Council of Health 
at Venice. These restrictions, so onerous to the 
shipping community, were introduced for the 
purpose of preventing the importation of infectious 
diseases by crews and passengers of ships arriving 
from unclean ports. It was in the first instance 
supposed that a period of forty days ought to 
elapse between the date on which a vessel set sail 
from a suspected seaport and that on which those 
arriving in her might land at any other place 
without endangering the health of the inhabitants. 
The term quarantine itself is said to be a corrup- 
tion of an Italian word meaning forty. In Pepys’ 


| thence being compelled to perform a quarantine of 
| thirty days. 
| In recent times, the period of close surveil- 
| lance varies with the exigence of each case, as set 
| forth in a vessel’s bill of health, which is a docu- 
| ment bearing the signature of a consul or other 
competent authority of the port she last left. The 
interval of compulsory seclusion is sometimes 
only two days, but, under exceptional circum- 
stances, may be prolonged indefinitely. Publi- 
vation in the London Gazette of the Order in 
Council declaring quarantine to be enforced 
against ships arriving from specified ports is 
| deemed sufficient and satisfactory notice in this 
‘country to all concerned; but shipmasters are 
otherwise well informed, and ignorance is no 
excuse for evasion of the regulations. 
The provisions of the Quarantine Act, which 
| received the royal sanction in 1825, gave almost 
unlimited power to the authorities to place 
obstructions in the way of the importation of 
epidemics by shipping. Ships could be detained 
at their moorings with passengers and freight for 
such time as the Privy-council might consider 
necessary. The Public Health Bill of 1872 en- 
dowed the local sanitary authorities with power 
to make visitations from ship to ship on a similar 
| plan to that pursued with respect to shore-struc- 
| tures. They fumigate vessels with sulphur and 
| charcoal, isolate the sick either afloat or on shore, 
| let the healthy depart about their businesses, 
| and‘ disinfect or destroy all articles of apparel 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and bedding which may be presumably infectious, 
All woodwork is carefully scrubbed with diluted 
| carbolic acid and in most cases repainted. Customs’ 
| officers have somewhat similar powers; but they 
| have to give notice to the sanitary officials, who 
| at once take the necessary steps to minimise the 
danger. Perfect quarantine is almost impossible ; 
and imperfect isolation is worse than useless, as it 
does not effect the desired end, and only tends to 
disarrange the carrying-trade of the country. The 
new system seeks to substitute sanitary inspection, 
giving a maximum of safety with a minimum of 
inconvenience, for an irrational quarantine of 
indefinite duration and uncertain result, 

Cholera, yellow fever, and the plague are the 
three principal evils against the spread of which 
quarantine is specially directed. Since the Great 
| Plague, which Daniel Defoe has described, this 
pestilence has not visited our islands, In 1879, 
| however, immediately the plague was supposed 
'to be in Russia, the continental nations adopted 
| the old rule, and subjected all vessels coming 
| thence to a quarantine detention varying from 
| twenty to forty days. Yellow fever has its breed- 
| ing-places in the West Indies, the southern parts 
lof North America, the north-east districts of 

South America, and the west coast of Africa 
between ten degrees north and fifteen degrees 
| south latitude. It requires fairly hot weather 


ay aes 


Diary there is an entry, dated November 26, 1663, | for development, and cannot thrive where the 
to the effect that the spread of the plague at | temperature is below seventy-five degrees Fahren- 
Amsterdam was the cause of all ships coming! heit. It has reached this country several times, 
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but is an exotic. Southampton being a West) but for a little accident. A seaman had joined 


India packet station is liable to occasional im- 
portations ; and Cardiff had it about thirty years 
since, when the advantage of modern sanitary 
supervision over old-fashioned quarantine was 
most marked. 

In the end of June 1889, the dread of yellow 
fever had caused most stringent quarantine to be 
enforced by the United States government against 
all arrivals from Brazil and other fever-spots. 
Some ships had been refused entrance on any 
terms; and editors of shipping journals were con- 
stantly being asked whether under these circum- 
stances a shipowner might throw up his charter 
and send the detained ship seeking for cargo else- 
where. Officials over there have demonstrated 
that yellow fever may be restrained within bounds 
by completely isolating the sick; that strict sani- 
tary precautions limit the severity of an attack ; 
and that a fall of temperature is followed by an 
immediate decrease in the numbers attacked. An 
international system of sanitary surveillance over 
arrivals from all ports is, in their opinion, the 
only practical means of preventing the spread of 
an epidemic from port to port. Cholera was in 
Europe in 1873, and actually made its appearance 
in London, but was skilfully eradicated by the 
sanitary authorities. Besant and Rice, in one of 
their realistic novels, bring in a chapter on the 
cholera at Palmiste. Two coolie-ships entered the 
port with cholera raging on board, and were sent 
to perform quarantine at an anchorage some 
twenty miles distant. News shortly came that the 
English officers and seamen had succumbed, and 
the coolies were dying uncared for by any one. 
A young army surgeon volunteered to go out 
and remain with the stricken ones. Certain death 
seemed to await him; but his heroism was re- 
warded by the saving of the lives of half the 
Indians and the retaining of his own health, 

Our own experience of quarantine has been 
gleaned under many skies, and we quite agree 
that ‘Cwlum, non animum, mutant qui trans 
mare currunt.” There is always a disposition on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the part of a shipmaster to dish the sanitary | 


people. About twenty years ago we were making 
a passage in a sailing-ship laden with currants 
and rags, bound from the [onian Islands to New 
York, when persistent head-winds compelled us to 
anchor in Gibraltar Bay, and there await a more 
favourable opportunity for proceeding through 
the strait. A health-officer soon came alongside, 
and administered interrogatories to our com- 
mander, which elicited replies that seemed a 
studied suppression of the truth. Our clean Dill 
of health had been mislaid, and we were rightly 
looked upon with suspicion. Some of our docu- 
ments were read by the officials seated in their 
boat, who exercised great caution lest, inadver- 
tently, contagion should be communicated by 
contact with our harmless-looking manuscripts. 
Each sheet was taken from us and grasped by 
means of along pair of tongs, then placed in a 
box containing disinfecting powder, and after 


much motion therein, withdrawn to be read at | lost sight of the well-known landmarks when one, 
arms-length. This part of the programme being | and he an utter stranger, fell ill with this loath- 


completed, all hands had to appear at the ship’s 


side, so’ that our visitors might count polls, in | man-of-war, so that the poor fellow in his delirium 
order to make sure that every one was in good | crept into every sleeping-place in the seamen’s 
health whose name appeared on the crew-list | house on deck. A noble-hearted shipmate, when 
furnished them, All would have gone well,| it was his watch below, cleansed and fed the 


| alongside. We were at once ordered to hoist 


at Patras, whose name had not been placed 
on the articles of agreement. He, however, was 
on view with the others, as this discrepancy had 
been provided for by concealing a Maltese’ boy. 
The temptation to have a sly glance at his strange 
surroundings proved irresistible to the dark- 
skinned youth, and while hurriedly gazing, he 
was promptly noticed by the men in the boat 


up a yellow flag at the fore, as a warning to 
all around that we were quarantined, and strictly 
forbidden from landing or going on board any 
of the ships at anchor near us. Shore-boats 
brought off fresh provisions to us, and we were 
not precluded from lowering a boat into the 
water and rowing round the shipping to have a 
chat with those we knew. This doctor’s visit— 
or giving pratique, as it is termed—is often a 
nuisance to business men, who may have the 
supreme pleasure of seeing their train steaming 
out of the station while awaiting a dawdling 
pratique boat. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that the native of Malta soon suffered much 
bodily pain in consequence of his curiosity. 

A second experience of quarantine was far less 
irksome; in fact, it was a delicious reprieve 
from hard labour. Having arrived at St Thomas, 
West Indies, during a sickly season, when the 
population of this Danish dependency were deci- 
mated by yellow fever, it was but natural that 
several of our seamen should be carried off by 
this terrible visitant. Sailing thence, we reached 
the Cuban port Guantamano, where the Spanish- 
speaking pilot declined boarding the vessel, but 
directed her movements from his skiff, towing 
astern. As she passed a large fort situated at the 
entrance to the harbour, a military officer hailed 
us; and on learning whence we came, was good 
enough to order us forthwith into strict quaran- 
tine at a remote anchorage for twenty-one days. 
There had not been any sickness on board during 
the passage, so that all danger having passed 
away, we were able to spend a most enjoyable 
three weeks. Ballast was furtively heaved over- 
board ; and after all had been prepared for taking 
in cargo at the expiration of our period of seclu- 
sion, those who felt so disposed made daily boat 
excursions up limpid fresh-water streams mean- 
dering beneath leafy canopies formed of graceful 
creeping plants, which had somehow drifted across 
from tree to tree on either bank, and intertwining 
their foliage, almost shut out from view the azure 
vault of the tropical heavens. We could, however, 
have dispensed with the predatory mosquitoes 
which hummed unceasingly. We were sorry 
when the time came round and we hauled into 
the wharf to load sugar for Philadelphia. 

Smallpox in its most virulent form was ravag- 
ing the filthy Chinese quarters of San Fraucisco, 
California, and many white residents were simi- 
larly suffering when we passed out of the Golden 
Gate bound for an Oregon timber-port. All hands 
seemed in robust health; but we had scarcely 


some disease. No sick quarters existed, as in a 


a 
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doomed man, who was missed one day in the 
absence of his unpaid nurse, and subsequently 
found dead with his head jammed into one of the 
hawse-holes, whither he had crept in his last 
agony. Sewn up in the remnant of an old sail, 
his body was hurriedly cast into the deep with- 
out even the semblance of a religious ceremony. 
That afternoon we dropped anchor at our desti- 
nation. 

Like many another self-styled city in remote 


settlements of the United States, Empire City | 


consisted of not more than a dozen wooden edi- 
fices, including the sawmill where all the citizens 
worked. Health-officers and pratique were un- 
known in this out-of-the-way spot, and our cap- 
tain fondly hoped that having got rid of the 
corrupted body, he could keep the people on 
shore in blissful ignorance of the event. A 
boat came alongside from the mill to give us 
information respecting our cargo. The vessel 
being a regular trader, our crew and the shore- 
vang fraternised. Jokes and laughter were preva- 
lent, until one of the newcomers asked if small- 


pox was still on the increase at San Francisco. | 


‘Well, I guess so,” drawled out a down-east 
Yank, ‘for we have just thrown over a very 
bad case outside the bar’ His words resulted 
in a stampede, and the deck was cleared of 
strangers almost in the twinkling of an eye. They 
pulled away for the wharf, and soon returned 
with an intimation, couched in strong terms, that 
the vessel was to remain at her anchors for four- 
teen days,.and no communication allowed with 
the shore. The mill-hands had a wholesome 
dread of smallpox ; and although there were no 
powers to enforce their commands, yet the fear 
of recourse to Judge Lynch was equally deterrent 
to our captain. 


with that suffered by having a large steamship 


stopped, such as the Neva, lately quarantined at | 


Southampton, Capital lies idle, and extra ex- 


enses are incurred the whole time of quarantine. | 


n November 1877, Sir Donald Currie’s Taymouth 
Castle, having had a case of smallpox during 
her passage out, was kept in quarantine, with a 
goodly number of passengers on board, for twenty- 
one days at the Cape. 
to cater for the modern steamship passenger. 

Eminent authorities affirm that the prolonged 
detention of the sick and the healthy on board 
an infected ship often fails to attain its supposed 
effect. It is a well-established fact that fear pre- 
disposes persons to infection ; and being shut up 


in the same ship with dying fellow-creatures is | 


not conducive to strong nerves and longevity. 
The yellow quarantine flag which must be dis- 
played at such a time serves the purpose of the 
red cross on the houses during the Great Plague. 
Continental ports are very strict with arrivals by 
sea, but altogether lax in their treatment of persons 
coming overland from infected places. A British 
ship went from Genoa to Sestri while the cholera 
was raging ; but on arrival at the latter place her 
master was not allowed to land. Her cargo came 
off in lighters ; and when laden, her master went 
back to Genoa by steamer, thence to Sestri by 
rail, where he was well received by the very 
people who refused to have any communication 
with him by sea, This is one of the anomalies 
of continental quarantine, as wittily related in one 


| 
Our owners grumbled at the 
detention ; but the loss was nothing in comparison | 


It is no small expense | 


| of Mark Twain’s works. 


It is probable that in 


this country quarantine will only be enforced in 
| future for yellow fever, cholera, and the plague, 
and then in a much modified form. 


A NIGHT’S SPORT IN CASHMERE. 
By AN OrFicer’s WIFE. 


WE were making a tour in Cashmere for pleasure 
and relaxation, after many months of hard work 
in a hot and dusty station, and had decided not 
to make the search for game our first object. 
Those who have done the latter know how fatigu- 
ing the chase is apt to be for travellers with 
limited time and limited health at command. 
The yearly increasing number of English visitors 
bent on sport, and the consequent activity of the 
| shikaris—or huntsmen who are expected to find 
and report the quarry—are driving the larger 
animals farther back into their mountain fast- 
nesses, so that long and arduous journeys must 
often be taken to follow them. Many of the 
lower ranges where the magnificent markhor were 
once common are now quite deserted by them ; 
and the goorul, ibex and ovis ammon are becom- 
ing equally scarce. We resolved, therefore, not to 
attempt the pursuit of any of these wary crea- 
| tures in the short leave at our disposal, but to 
| wander about in an easy and leisurely fashion, 
merely taking such chance of occasional sport as 
might come in our way. 

So we had done more sight-seeing than shooting. 
We had been towed by our boatman and _ his 
family up the river, lying in restful luxury in 
our thatch-covered boat, and remarking at inter- 
vals on the delicious contrast between this calm 
coolness and the heat and worry and fret of life 
at Ghurrumpore. We had glided under the hang- 
ing balconies of Sirinugger, the Venice of the 
East, and had looked down from the little hill 
above the city called Solomon’s Throne upon the 
windings of the Jhelum, stretching serpentine 
and silvery through the verdant plain—the wind- 
ings which are said to have given the first idea 
of their famous pine pattern to the Cashmere 
shawl weavers. We had visited the crazy wooden 
galleries where these weavers, or rather embroid- 
erers, sit stitching exquisite designs into shawls 
| for the Queen. We had seen the caves of Boomzoo 
with their rush of myriad bats; and the tanks 
of Bawan, where the sacred fish have been so 
allowed to accumulate that the water will no 
longer cover them, and when the priest approaches 
| to feed them there rises from the basin a solid 
| mass of writhing coiling horrors, which look more 
| 


like snakes than fish, for they are of a long-shaped 
scaleless kind and all black. We had seen Avan- 
tipore and Martund and many other splendid 
ruins ; had shot wild-duck on Lake Woolar and 
snipe at Manusbal; and without leaving our 
route had met with two bears and a stray bara- 
singh, and added their skins to our trophies of 
former days. When I say ‘we’ in this case, I 
| mean, of course, that my husband, whom I will 
here call Tom, shot the game, for although always 
| much interested in his exploits, I had never killed 
| anything larger than a scorpion. 

We had now reached a beautiful glen near the 
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entrance to the Naoboog ravine, and pitched our | its kind, and I verily believe it was then as happy 
tents in a grove of walnut-trees, meaning to move | as any pariah can be out of sound of its howling 


on quietly up the valley, where barasingh or stags 
were reported to have been seen, The shikari, 
who, notwithstanding our resolve, was an ener- 
getic and important member of our following, 
went into the nearest village, after his custom, 


to ask for news of game, and came back much | 


elated with tidings that a large panther was in 
the neighbourhood, had become very bold by 
reason of impunity, and was scaring the villagers 


every night with its undesired visits. It seemed | 


at once a duty to rid the poor people of this pest, 


and a fortunate thing that Tom had arrived in | 


the nick of time to do so, Further inquiries | 


elicited the direction from which the panther 
generally approached and other particulars of its 
raids ; and the shikari was despatched to survey 
the ground and make preparation for a night 
attack. He was absent all the afternoon, and 


returned towards sunset, saying he had found a 


tree at a bend of the nullah down which the 


panther would certainly pass to reach the village, | 
oD? | 


and in this tree he had constructed a small maichan 
or shelter of branches, where the Sahib might 
lie in ambush to await the foe. There was a stir 
of excitement all through the camp, the servants 
eagerly discussing the shikari’s arrangements and 
adding advice of their own with hearty wishes for 
the Sahib’s suecess and the death of the common 
enemy. I caught the infection ; and disliking the 
idea of being left alone in camp while this attrac- 
tion was going on close by, I askedl—at first doubt- 
fully—if I also could not be accommodated in 
the maichan. The all-powerful shikari at first 
demurred, but in the end was graciously pleased 
to consent, retlecting that as the tree was in full 
leaf, I should be well concealed, and my only care 
need be to sit monumentally still. 

Delighted with this concession, I arrayed myself 
in a plain dark costume; and when night had 
fallen, we set forth from camp in solemn order, 
Never shall I forget that walk. The night was 
dark and moonless; thin clouds drifted over the 
faint stars, sometimes obscuring them altogether, 


and a light gusty wind made the place seem alive | 
with fancied shapes and moving shadows. The | 


shikari went in front, to show the way, carrying | 


in his coat a wretched pariah puppy, that must 
have been half-strangled and half-smothered by 
his effectual suppression of its yelpings. Tom 


and I followed, but tried in vain to imitate the | 


man’s soft catlike tread over the broken ground. 
There was no sign of a path, and I confess I 


longed for a lantern as we groped along, stumbling | 
over boulders and tearing our clothes on cactus | 
thorns and running momentary danger of tread- | 


ing on a sleeping snake. From the moment of, 
our start not a word was spoken; we progressed 


in perfect’ silence, save for the sound of our 
cautious footsteps; and the way seemed so long 
and so rough, I was tempted to wish myself 


quietly in bed. To return, however, was impos- | 


sible ; and at last, to my relief, the shikari signed 
to us that we had reached the tree. He left us 
standing at its foot for a few moments while he 


string and cowered shivering on the ground. A 


advanced to a tent peg which he had previously | 


driven into the ground some twenty paces from | 
the tree,‘and to this he tethered the reviving | 


puppy. Released from his repressive control, the 


little beast at once began to howl dismally after|denly I became aware that the panther was 


| circular nest, the side of which formed a thick 


brethren. 

The next step was to climb into the tree, and 
this proved an easier task than I had expected, 
There was a low branch to which Tom clung 
while he drew me up towards him: the maichan 
was not at any great height from the ground, and 
with some further assistance, I was soon safely 
lodged in it. From the accounts I had read of 
these structures, I expected to find a sort of open 
platform ; but it was in fact more like a semi- 


leafy screen. Tom stood on the strong bough 
supporting it with his rifle resting on a higher 
branch, its muzzle covering the dog. I crouched 
at his feet and looked out through a gap in the 
side of the maichan, while the shikari wedged 
himself into a fork of the tree close above our 
heads. And now began a long trial of patience. 
The night wore slowly on, and we saw no trace 
of the panther. The wind, which had been moan- 
ing drearily, died away, and a strange stillness 
descended on the world. The rustling leaves 
hung straight and motionless, the soft noises in 
the wind-swept grass became hushed, and even 
the small insect voices all around ceased to chirp 
and grind, We did not dare to change our posi- 
tions, and hardly felt the cramp they occasioned. 
It seemed to me the whole region was listening 
intently, and straining towards a sound which 
did not come; and for a long time ‘the beating 
of my own heart was the only sound I heard,’ 
except, indeed, the constant howling of the pariah, 
which fell like the wail of a spirit in prison upon 
the silent night. I am confident the creature 
heard in his imagination the melancholy cries of 
his friends in the far-off village, and felt con- 
strained to do his friendly duty and answer them 
while he had a breath left, as he wandered u 
and down at the length of his tether; but his 
laments did in fact attract a very different 
auditor. 

The clouds, though filmy, did not disperse, and 
the uncertain starlight that filtered through them 
only allowed us to descry dimly the white body of 
the restless dog. I feared that when the moment 
arrived, Tom would be unable to see where to 
aim. My own excited fancy kept me trembling 
with eagerness and false alarms. A dozen times | 
thought I heard a stealthy step approaching down 
the nullah; once I felt sure the panther was climb- 
ing into the tree; and when a little sleepy bird 
fell off its perch and fluttered down amongst the 
branches, I started so as nearly to fall off my own. 
That, however, was my only transgression in the 
way of movement; and then again for an hour, 
that seemed like six, we remained as motionless as 
lizards on a sunny wall. I then became per- 
suaded the panther had taken a different route 
and we should see nothing of him that night. 

At last there was a change. The pariah ceased 
howling, retreated to the farthest limit of its 


silence that might be felt now fell around; not 
the slightest whisper broke the stillness. I thought 
the little beast had at last made up its mind to 
seek a little well-earned repose, and this I re- 
gretted, because the quietude, oppressive before, 
had now grown almost insupportable. But sud- 
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there, a stone’s throw from the dog. Its velvet foot- 
steps, quite inaudible to us, had been accurately 
measured for some moments by the terrified 
puppy; and now its large dark form, vaguely 
to be discerned against the ground, was creeping 
stealthily nearer. In breathless horror I watched 
it, not daring to distract Tom by the slightest 
sign, and yet consumed with fear that he might 
fail to see it, or aim wrongly in the deceptive 
light. The end came soon. <A_ scarcely per- 
ceptible signal from the shikari, a flash and report 
from Tom’s rifle, and then the most unearthly 
yell that ever fell on mortal ears. There was a 
bound of the dark body through the air, then a 
heavy fall, and then for the first time one of us 
spoke. ‘Well done, Sahib !’ exclaimed the shikari 
in exultant tones. ‘You have killed him.’ 

But Tom was cautious, and bade the man not 
descend till they were more sure his single shot 
had proved effectual. There was no movement, 


however, in the fallen mass; and at last they both | 


got down from the tree and approached it with 
loaded weapons. The panther was quite dead ; 
the bullet had penetrated its heart, and death 
must have been instantaneous. Tom had hit it 
just in the act of springing, when its breast was 
exposed, and it had fallen right on the top of the 
unlucky dog, The shikari assured me that the 
fearful yell we had heard proceeded from this 
animal, and not the panther, which must have 
dropped like a stone without a gasp. I have no 
opinion on the point myself, as the sound seemed 
to me utterly unlike all possible cries from either 
of those creatures. 

The dog was extricated with some difficulty 
from its dreadful situation, more dead than alive ; 
and I am sorry to say the shikari was for turning 
it adrift then and there, it having served our 
purpose. But this we would not hear of, and 
insisted on his carrying it back to camp, whence 
it was duly restored next day to the congenial 
company of its mournful fellows in the village, 
with which it doubtless exchanges piteous salu- 
tations to this day. 

Our walk back seemed short and easy, since we 
were allowed to talk and use Tom’s pocket lantern ; 
and the panther’s beautiful spotted skin—a very 
fine one—made an ornamental addition to our 
mementoes of Cashmere. 


WANING DAYS. 


BETWEEN the glowing beauty of the short-lived 


‘Indian summer’ and the dull sharp cold of the | 


final setting-in of winter there are frequently a 
few days of a distinctive character, that have a 
sober charm attached to them, unlike any other 
time of the year, when ‘Autumn, like a faint old 
man, sits down by the wayside aweary.” Not 
like the warm humid mistiness of the atmosphere 
incidental to the waning of the September harvest 
moon, or the crisp clear frostiness seen in the 
sharply defined clouds and orange sunsets of mid- 
October, that presage the fitful storms of rain and 
sudden gushes of wind that have stripped the 
forests of their richly tinted foliage, and spread a 
thick carpet of russet and gold at our feet. But 
rather as if Nature, having ‘borne the burden and 
heat of the day’ from seedtime till harvest, was at 
last content to rest for a short season in utter 


peace and silence ; when the short darkening days 
are so full of grave quiet, so colourless and voice- 
less as to wear an almost sullen aspect ; when the 
few belated yellow leaves flutter noiselessly to the 
earth, and wreaths of vaporous exhalations rise 
from the low-lying valleys, and float sluggishly 
away over the bare stretch of hills and fields of 
stubble, moving about like disembodied spirits 
‘haunting the dying days’ of the year. 

Sometimes in the early days of February there 
comes one of these sullen misty days during a 
sudden thaw; but though nearly akin, there is 
still a subtle difference to be felt in the air, when 
the very blades of grass seem instinct with a faint 
thrilling breath of spring-life. But in the soft 
brumal days of early November, before the sun 
has pierced the mass of vapour, the cobwebs hang 
in thick clusters over every leafless hedgerow ; 
| they cover with a filmy network the interlacing 
| branches in the copses and thickets, and lie in 
long trails over all the grass and stubble. Every- 
thing looks dim and mysterious in the haziness 
over surrounding objects, both far and near. 

During the mid-day hours there is a sudden 
change: the rolling mists clear away impercep- 
tibly ; the slanting sunbeams shine through the 
bare branches of the trees with faint gleams of 
pale yellow light ; and it becomes very pleasant 
to stroll into the lanes and along the more shel- 
terel hedgerows. A gentle wind sighs with 
melancholy sound through the aspens and poplars; 
the intricate tracery of ash and elm is defined 
against the misty blue of the sky. The decaying 
foliage sends up ‘a moist rich smell of rotting 
leaves,’ as the feet sink deeply into the heaps of 
dun, russet, and brown. ‘The oaks still retain 
most of their rich tawny leaves, through which 
the light wind rustles sadly and fitfully. Along 
the bare hedgerows in sheltered corners still hang 
the fluffy white blossoms of the sweet-scented 
‘traveller’s joy.? Here and there are later trails 
of blackberries, with some ripe luscious fruit still 
worth picking; and heavy heads of elderberries 
hang limp and black. Great boughs of crimson 
haws show brilliantly when they catch the lower- 
ing sun; a tangle of nightshade has its scarlet- 
orange berries in wild profusion contrasted pictur- 
esquely against the dark glossy green leaves of the 
ivy; farther along, bunches of ‘ pale-faced yarrow’ 
gleam amongst the russet-brown and crimson ling ; 
yellow hawkweed flourishes amongst the thick 
tufts of rank hummocky grasses ; and across the 
corner of the common the wild barrenness of the 
scene is lighted up with patches of golden gorse, 
those ‘lights set upon a hill, the ‘bonnie gorse,’ 
that braves wind and weather from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. 

How still and sweet the air is; and so pleas- 
antly warm, that the frost has hardly touched, in 
this sheltered lane, the low-growing plants ; and 
the pungent scent of wild thyme directs the eyes 
to the busy ant-hill, where, blooming in fragile 
| loveliness, is a bunch of harebells. 

Through a gate in the hedge are the beech- 
woods, where the air always seems warm and dry, 
and the short fine grasses grow luxuriantly. The 
hills and hollows are full of brown leaves that 
| have long fallen, and amongst which the busy 
| squirrels are sorting out the nuts to store for 
| winter, instinctively picking out the sound ones, 
'and rushing away with sharp warning laugh 
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when observed. The cushat doves still ‘Hoo, 
hoo’ amongst the branches ; and the sharp ‘ Pink, 
pink’ of a flock of chattinches startles as they take 
sudden flight from among the berried hawthorn 
hedges. You catch a glimpse of the gleaming 
golden-brown wings and brilliant blue-green neck 
of a cock-pheasant hovering in the lower branches 
of a tree ; and a covey of brown partridges steals | 
through the undergrowth to the clearing, where 
they suddenly rise with swiftly whirring wings 
and fly across the stubble-fields. The pretty crea- 
tures have a brief respite, for to-day the sportsmen 
are engaged some distance off, and the reports of 
the guns are but faintly heard in the far-reaching 
woods, 

Among the low-growing shrubs and brushwood 
the hares scuttle nervously into hiding ; and the 
rabbits scurry about in all directions at the sound | 
of a strange footstep amongst the heaps of leaves. | 
Standing quietly near the clap-gate, the clear sweet 
notes of that winter songster, the robin, trill out | 
pleasantly from his perch on a lichen-covered tree- | 
stump, from the decayed root of which springs a | 
cluster of bell-shaped ash-gray toadstools. Under 
the plank by the gate flows a bright little stream- | 
let ; amongst the smooth-worn pebbles are still a 
few pale-blue forget-me-nots ; and long trails of | 
‘creeping jenny’ with bright yellow blossoms here | 
and there. <A little farther along, the brown reeds | 
and sedges rustle with a whispering sound of 
brown foaming water, where it whirls and eddies | 
round the corner of the woods towards the mill- | 
stream. Just round there the banks are deep and | 
thick with moss and lichens; and here grow 
huge bunches of hartstongue ferns, with their long | 
glossy-green leaves bending from either side of | 
the narrow stream till they intermingle and hide 
the rippling water from view. 

But the sun has wandered towards the horizon, 
and shines through the rapidly thickening fog 
with but feeble lustre ; and there is a sudden raw 
cold in the atmosphere as you hasten from the 
side of the mill-stream into the high-road again, 
and in the growing twilight, walk as speedily as 
possible towards home, where the brightly dancing 
firelight gleams through the crimson-curtained 
windows with a cheerful welcome. 


‘WORK DONE’ BY MOUNTAINEERS. 


A most interesting calculation has been made 
by Dr J. Buchheister on the ‘work done,’ or 
physical force spent, by persons in ascending 
heights. Supposing a mountaineer weighing 
twelve stone, or 168 pounds, is ascending a 
summit 7000 feet high from the point of starting, 
he has to expend an amount of physical force 
found by seultiabving his weight by the height 
to be ascended ; in the case assumed, a weight of 
168 pounds x a height of 7000 feet = 1,176,000 
foot-pounds ; or, in other words, 1,176,000 pounds 
have to be lifted one foot, or one pound has to be 
raised 1,176,000 feet. This is work performed 
by the muscles of the legs ; but, besides this, the 
contractions of the muscle of the heart have to 
be taken into account. Its function consists, as 
is well known, in propelling the blood collecting 
in the heart, on the one hand, into the arteries, 
and, on the other, into the lungs. This is effected 
at an estimated initial velocity of a foot and a 


half per second, which represents, in the case of 
an adult, a work of rather over four foot- pounds 
for each contraction of the heart. The pulsations 
of an adult are, on the average, seventy-two per 
minute ; but in ascending heights, owing to the 
additional exertion, their number is increased to 
an extraordinary extent. Assuming, for the sake 
of simplicity in calculation, only 100 beats of the 
pulse per minute, this would give 400 foot-pounds 
per minute, 24,000 foot-pounds per hour, and 
120,000 foot-pounds for the five hours supposed 
to be required in ascending a height of 7000 feet. 
The work performed by the muscles in breathing, 
by the expansion and contraction of the chest, 
may also be estimated at four foot-pounds, Further 
assuming that the number of breathings per 
minute is, on the average, only twenty-five, 
although, as a matter of fact, it will be found to 
be higher in a mountain ascent lasting five hours, 
we have to add further work of 30,000 foot-pounds, 
The total work performed during five hours by a 
mountaineer consequently amounts to 1,326,000 
foot-pounds. In this estimate are not included 
the physical force spent in overcoming the friction 
on the ground, the exertions to be made in keep- 
ing the body erect at dizzy heights, and in 
dragging heavy boots and foot-irons, nor the loss 
of muscle power in cutting steps in the ice, not 
to reckon the work performed in carrying an ice- 
axe, or the physical force exerted in crossing 
fresh, loose snow. Taking all these conditions 
into account, Dr Buchheister arrives at the con- 
clusion that the work done by a mountaineer in 
ascent of 7000 feet, lasting five hours, cannot be 
placed at less than 1,380,000 foot-pounds. 


HER FAULTS. 


I Kyow she has a score of faults ; 
Ah, count them o’er to me, 

And if by chance your memory halts, 
I will your prompter be. 

Her faults, I own, the worldly wise 
Must ever loudly blame, 

Though it may chance to spirit-eyes 
They bear another name. 


So frank she will the truth attest 
Though it be ill received, 

And ready she to think the best 
Though constantly deceived : 
So prompt the absent to defend, 
She oft but idly pleads ; 
So loyal to a stricken friend, 
For self she little heeds. 


All careless of the world’s applause, 
Unless ’tis fairly won, 
She judges of another's cause 
As if it were her own. 
I love her for such faults as these, 
And own the reckoned score ; 
And that she loves me, you may please 
To count as just one more ! 
CAMILLA CROSLAND, 
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